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Amcevican Slavery. 
‘« Ttremble or my country, tohen ‘T reflect that “God is just 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.’’—JEFFERSON. 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued.) 


Proclamation of Bonaparte.—Landing of the Erench.—Cape 
Francois burnt and evacuated by the blacks. — Toussaint in the 
interior.—His letter to Domage.—Mission of Coismon to 
Toussaint. 


The French officer returned with thisletter on the next 
day, the 4th of February. A deputation from the terrified 
inhabitants, headed by the Mayor went on board the fleet, 
and entreated the general to take their unfortunate circum- 
Stances into consideration, for that the blacks were deter- 
mined, on the first signal for disembarkation, to set fire to 
the city, and to put all the white people to the sword. The 
general received the deputation with great politeness, but 
dismissed them without any promise of refraining from hos. 
tile measures; he only directed them, on their return, to 
read the proclamation of the First Consul in the town, and 
to represent his kind intentions towards alf the inhabitants. 


The proclamation was drawn up in the same insiduous 
style, which characterized many other productions of the 
revolutionary cabinet; being intended to delude the mass of 
the negro population into a belief, that the designs of the 
French government were altogether friendly, and that no 
violence would be employed, but in the event of a rejection 
of its offered fraternity. 


“INHABITANTS OF St. DominGo. 

“ Whatever your origin or you: color, you are all French; 
You are ali free, and all equal, before God, and before the 
Republic. 

“France, like Hayti, has been a prey to factions, torn by 
civil commotions, and by foreign wars. But all has chang- 
ed; ali pati-ns have embraced the French, and have sworn 
to them peace and amity: the French people, too, have em. 
braced each other, and have sworn to be al) friends and 
brothers. Come also, embrace the French, and rejoice to 
see again your friends and brothers of Europe. 

“ The Government sends you Captain General Le Clere: 
he brings with him numerous forces for protecting you 
agalast your enemies, and against the enemies of the Re- 
Public. If it ve said to you, these forces are destined to 
ravish from you your liberty; answer, The Republic wil! 
hot suffer it to be taken from us. 

“ Rally round the Captain-General; he brings you peace 
ne Plenty. Rally all of you around him. Whoever shal) 
7 “iho Separate himself from the Captain-General, will be 
: itor to his country, and tbe indignation of the Repub- 
© will devour him, as the fire devours your dried canes. 

“‘ Done at Paris, &c. 
“ The First Consul, Bonaparte. 
“ The Secretary of State, H. B. Maret. 

Le Clere was not disposed to wait for the arrival of dis- 
Patches from Toussaint, much less for his return in person; 


(Signed) 


{ i! wasrather wiling to proffer by the absence of a chief 

‘his acknowledged talents. He therefore only waited to 
ve infermed that Rochambeau had effected a landing at 
Fort Dauphin, and was ready to co-operate This intelli- 
yence ke received on the 5th day of the month, and imme- 
diately prepared to commence his operations on the day 
tollowing. 

To avoid the loss likely to be sustained by disembarking 
under the guns of the fortifications, and in hope of gaining 
the heights of the Cape before the negroes could put their 
threats of fire and sword into erecution, Le Clerc landed 
his troops at Du Limbe, a point of land a :ew miles to the 
westward. Villaret, early in the morning, taking advan- 
tage of a favorable breeze, proceeded towards the town, 
and the rest of the squadron fojlowed. But no sooner were 
the movements announced to the negro commandant, than 
knowing the town not to be defensible, especially with the 
disaffection which he well understood to be generally preva- 
lent among the white inhalitants, he immediately gave or- 
ders for sétting fire to it in various places. In the evening, 
when Le Clerc came within sight of it, he beheld it in 
flames. The whole squadron anchored at the Mole in safe. 
ty; the crews were immediately disembarked, and, togeth- 
er with a body of twelve hundred troops under General 
Humbert, who had Janded and made a diversion in favor of 
Le Clerc, exerted themselves wit. «creat diligence in en- 
deavoring to extinguish the flames, but a few houses In 
the lower parts of the town were all they cuuld save from 
the general destruction. 

Having thus executed a menace, the fulfilment of which, 
however it may have excited the censures and reproaches olf 
disappointed Frenchmen, was perfectly consistent with the 
laws of defensive warfare acknowledged by civilized na- 
tions; Christophe with the troops under his command, re- 
treated in good order, and without much loss. As to the 
sanguinary threat which he is said to bave issued, of massa- 
creing the white inhabitants, it must be mentioned to his 
honor, that he never gave any orders, nor made the least 
attempt, for the perpetration of such an outrage. In his re. 
treat, he carried off more than two thousand of them as hos- 
tages; but notone of them was put to death. 


While these transactions were taking place, which occu- 
pied scarcely five days, Toussaint was in the interior of the 
island, at too great a distance from the coast to give any 
timely assistance or orders at either of the points of at- 
tack. Assoon as he was apprised of the events that had 
occurred, he Jost no time in giving those directions whicb 
existing circumstances appeared to bhim to require The 
orders issued by him to his subvordinate generais, bo. be- 
fore and after the invasion 93 the French, were describe 
by the consular gazettes as exiiviting indications of crue 
tty and barbarity beyond ali example. 

The same gazettes described, in most exaggerated fe: m 
an insurrection which hs 
autump, and the milita:: executions which da. followed. 
fhe story was related so as iv convey ideag of extrcme bar- 





‘oken place during the precediog 3 
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barity and insubordination 1n the insurgents, uorelenting 
severity in Toussaint and his friends, and a dreadful state 
of mannersin both. Nota hint was given, of what was in- 
deed the truth, that Toussaiut’s rigor on this occasion was 
in pursuance of his humane and determined purpose, to 
protect the French from the resentment and violence of his 
brethren. General Moise, and many officers and troops 
under his command, had revolted, not with views hostile to 
Toussaint and his government, but solely to indulge their 
vengeance against the whites, many of whom they actaally 
massacred. The insurrection, however, was soon quelled; 
and Toussaint, in this case, departed from his characteris- 
tic lenity, and became severe and inexorable. Moise was 
his nephew, his confidential friend, and his second in com- 
mand; yet he brought him, and about thirty of his officers toa 
court martial for their bloody conduct; and on their convic- 
tion ordered them, though with the deepest concern, to be 
publicly executed at the Cape. This sacrifice of the feelings 
of the man to the duties of the governor, he deemed abso- 
lutely necessary, to protect from further violence those to 
whom his faith and humanity were pledged. 


But the agents of the French government hesitated not 
at the employment of any calumny, to blacken tne charac- 
ter of the chief who was regarded as the priucipal obstacle 
tu the success of their invasion; and whose destruction it 
was determined to accomplish, either by force or by fraud. 
His letters which they intercepted or obtained from negro 
deserters, were aflirmed to characterize a soul equally hy- 
pocritical and atrocious. But the impartiality of truth com- 
compels the couviction that these charges, unsupported as 
they are by a tittle of evidence, prove nothing more than 
virulent maiice of the accusers. The only letter they 
thought proper to publish, of all which they pretended fo 
have in their psssession, coutains bothing inconsistent with 
the most humane and h.gorable mind. It was written threé 
days after the juss of Cape Francois, and addressed 


‘+ To Citicen Domage, General of Brigade, Commander-in- 
Chief uf the district of Jeremie. 


** My pear GeNERAL, 
‘‘ I send you my a:d-de-camp, @haney. who is the bearer 
of the present dispatch, and will communicate to you the 
business with which I have charged him. 


“ The whites of France, and of the colony, united together, 
vish to take away liberty. A great many ships of war, and 
‘roops, have arrived and taken possession of the Cape, of 
Port Repubticain,* and of Fort Liberty. The Cape, after 
a Vigorous resistance, nas fallen: but the enemy has found 
there little more than a plain of ashes. The forts have 
een blown up, and every thing is burned. The towa of 2ort 
Republicain, has been delivered up to them by ive traitor 
Age, general of brigade and the Fort Biz »''on surrendered 
without firing a shot, through the cowardice and tre: son of 
the chief of Battallion, Bardet, formeriy officer of the 
\ 


th The General‘of division, Des-alines, supports at 


——~ _- 
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* The :evolutiovary uame tur Port-au-Prince.. 
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this moment a cordon at Croix des Bouquets, andall our 
other places are upor. the defensive. 


As the place of Jeremie is very strong from its natura] 
advantages, you will maintain yourself there, and defend it 
with the courage which 1 know you possess. Put no confi- 
dence in the whites; they will betray you if they can.— 
Jheir wish, evidently manifested, is the restoration of sla- 
very. I therefore give you a carte blanche. Every thing 
that you do, will be done well. Raise the cultivators in 
mass, and make them fully sensible of this truth, that they 
must place no confidence in those artful persons who may 
have secretly received proclamations from the white men 
of France, and would circulate them clandestinely, in or- 
der to seduce the friends of liberty. 


J have given orders to the general of brigade, Laplume, 
to burn the town of Cayes, the other towns, and all the 
plains, if they should not be able to resist the force of the 
enemy; and then all the troops of the different garrisons, 
and all the cultivators will go to increase your numbers at 
Jeremie. You will maintain a perfectly good understard- 
ing with General Iaplume, in order to execute well and 
with ease whatever may be necessary. You will employ 
all the female cultivators in planting provisions in great 
quantities. 


Endeavor, as much as possible, to acquaint me with your 
situation. 


Irely entirely upon you, and leave you wholly to your 
own discretion to do every thing that may be requisite to 
free us from the most horrible yoke with which we are 
threatened. 


Health and friendship. 


(Signed) Tovssaint LovveRTURE.” 


All the divisions of the French force having made good 
their landing, Le Clerc thought it was the proper time, be- 
fore any attempt to penetrate into the interior, to make tri- 
al of the scheme intended to be practised upon the feelings 
of Toussaint. Bonaparte’s letter to him was now to be de- 
Jivered, and an interview was to be effected between him 
and his two sons, whom the caresses of the First Consul, 
and the enjoyment of every indulgence, had impressed with 
a belief that it was the interest of their father to comply 
with the proposal te be made to him by Le Clerc. 


From the smoking ruins of Cape Francois, an emissary 
was accordingly dispatched to Ennery, Toussaint’s country 
regidance, about ten leagues from the Cape. The man con- 
missioned to deliver Bonaparte’s letter, and to introduce the 
two youths to their father, was Coisnen, their tutor; who 
had accompanied them from France, ahd was one of the 
chief and canfidential agents in this expedition. His orders 
were tu let his pupils see and embrace their parents, but 
rot to suffer them to remain, unless their father would 
promise entire acquiescence in the wishes of the Fir-t Con- 
sul. If Toussaint should accept the offers made to him, he 
was to be required immediately to repair te the Cape, to 
receive the commands of Le Clerc, and to become his lieu- 
tenant-general: but if he should be found proof against all 
the attaeks of fraud and sophistry, bis sons were to be torn 
from his arms, and brought back again as hostages. If no- 
thing else could move him, it was hoped that the yearnings 
of parenta) affection would overcome the resistance of pa- 
triotism, and bend his otherwise inflexible virtue, But to 
provide for the event of his rejecting the fraudulent propo- 
sals, a passport was obtained from him, or his lieutenant- 
geperal; and the faith of asoldier, whose word had never 
been violated, was engaged for the return both of the envoy 
and of bis pupils. 
When Coisnon and the two youths reached Ennery, Tous- 
saint was absent, having been cailed on urgent public busi- 
pess to a distant part of the island Hus faithful wife re- 
eeived her twosons, a8 an affectionate and tender mother 
might be expected to welcome children, who ha@ been sepa- 
rated from her for seven or eight years; and, improved 
both in stature and accomplishments, were now returned iv 
e'l the vigor and loveliness of youth, and one of them fas’ 
‘advancing towards manhood. 


FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Editor:—I believe it the duty of every one, 
opposed toforeign or domestic slavery, able to 
wield a pen, to offer their thoughts, however crude 
in the eyes of the critic they may appear, for your'! 


ling to call things by their right names; I at times, 
see in a few of our daily journals, a faint attempt 
at calling in question the policy of slavery, but it 
is done in alukewarm manner, how can it be other- 
wise, for in the same paper, where an editor ap- 
pears to have stept beyond his usual bounds, and 
broached “ the delicate subject,” as it is always 
termed, you see advertisements inserted by the, 
year, of wholesale dealers, in human flesh and 
blood, and that of the petty trader, who perhaps 
only wants an assortment for his own use, that is to | 
say, when he can procure a drove, he takes his de- 
parture, and the real use of his victims is to supply 
the sugar and colton plantations o, the south. ‘To 
the stationary bloodhounds, and occasional gentle- 
men traders, birds of passage bovs,—we have their 
tenders, men and boys who revolve round them 
as satellites, ever on the watch to nose a subject; 
and these servile tools te our Stale benefactors glory- 
ing in their shame, with an eflrontery the arck. fiend 
himself is said to assume, thrust themselves into the 
better grades of society, and to our shame be it 
spoken, we tender to them civilities which are on- 
ly due to an honest man, one who by integrity and 
industry, is really werthy of our notice. Qne 
would think, to bear the opinion of some ofour 
citizens, that these benefactors were almost exclu- 
sively our only useful citizens, and gentlemen, but 
[ have always observed that the persons who advo- 
cated this trade in human beings, whatever may be 
their station in society, are or would, or expect to 
becomes the owner of slaves themselves, their plea 
that the blacks are worthless, and not fit for free- 
dom, does not prevent them from obtaining such 
property, and purchase and lord it over one indi- 
vidual. 


I have my doubts Mr. Editor, whether in our 
State, fur the last ten years, there has been an in- 
crease of slaves,! hope it may be so. I wish them 
to decrease, but not by supplying foreign markets. 
I wish it to be accomplished by manumissions, for 
the slave converted into a freeman, is generally 
desirous to flee to such place as wil afford him se- 
curity for his person, and the great demand for 
slaves, cansed by the innuman sacrifice of life to 
the south, serve as a steady drain, and thus by manu- 
mission and purchase, we lose imperceptibly that 
part of our population. Persons residing in Balti- 
more, who have never seen a drove, or been per- 
mitted to visit any of the vessels employed in their 
transportation, have an idea, that the blacks in- 
crease faster than the whites; they are not aware 
of the number brought by land and water for our 





merchandize there is considerable competition. 
blood visits the farms in our different counties, in 
the same manner as the yankee tin pedlars, and 


tempt the necessitous and improvident, as well as 
those who regularly raise for the market, to part 


they have in their infancy been playmates; but now 


stretched arm, from receiviug the 


gus eyes the growth of a succeeding virtim: 


. 





(To be continued ) 
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regular traders, in which as_ in all other species of 


Then if the trade should be dull here, the man of 


with—perhaps his own child—the young spend- 
thrift sells and forever separates himself from his 
own kindred—or if they should not be relatives— 


il these things have no effect to withhold the out- 
pitiful boon 
which is to consign one to afar and distant Jand. 
ind enable the otherto riot on, and watch with Ar- 
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GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 
When we elevate our eyes to the blue concave 
of heaven, and behold the majesty and splendor of 
those shining orbs that revolve therein, how won- 
derful and striking is the idea that, far beyond 


FOR THE 





useful journal. Under,this impression, f am induced) what our eye can penetrate, there are worlds that 
to submit, (in part,) my views on the subject; hoping never have been visible to human observation. It 


that, although they may not be able to convince, | is perfectly natural and just to think that they are 
they may at least have the tendency to bring into, 


the field, old and experienced hands in argument; 
persons who without fear or affection, will be wil- 


inhabited and filled with beings, perhaps similar to 
ourselves. What then must be our conception of 
that Almighty Being, who formed them out of cha- 
otic atoms, in the very hollow of His hand; and 
whoat this moment is regulating their movements 
through immense space: but toreturn. It must be 
concluded there are thousands of worlds unknown 
to us, in the vast firmament above, whose dazling 
light twinkles in the etherial blue, through which 
they moye. How ennobling, how elevating is the 
thought, how noble the contemplation; it lilts us as 
it were, above our present abode: beyond the in- 
fected atmosphere of our sickly planet, and ena- 
bles us to hold sweet converse with the great 
1 AM. And yet we must acknowledge that when 
we are weighed in the scale of the universe we are 
as a mere atom, as the small dust of the balance, 
as mere nothing; yea,that the mighty world in 
which we breathe, is but a speck in creation, and 
must soon be blown out of existence. But we 
hope its inhabitants will be transferred to more ge- 
nial climes where on our raptured souls new won- 
ders still shall rise. With what sort of feeling 
then, ought we to approach our fellow beings, our 
fellow travellers to those fair climes of glory, 
iow kind, affectionate and forgiving ought we to 
be to dying worms like ourselves, strangers alike 
in a foreign land, but journeying together to a bet- 
ter home where all shall be equally free, glovious 
and immortal: A common nation and a common 
fate should unite us in a common bond of brotier- 
hood. But oh! how debasing the thought and yet 
how true, that we sometimes so far forget our- 
selves and our condition as to add to the misery of 
our fellow creatures in all possible ways—that wé 
should put restraint on their mental and contem- 
plative powers, so as to effectually prevent them 
from entertaining these sublime reflections, which 
so enlarge aud beautify our own minds—that we 
should so far rebel against the God of our nature 
and Father of us all, that instead of exalting their 
character, we doom them to perpetual slavery and 
the attendant degradation of body and mind; and 
compel them to endure all the evils of impenetra- 
ble ignorance, as well as unceasing labour. Were 
we to pursue a different course of conduct towards 
them, they might be elevated to that excellence of 
character and dignity of thought, which nature de 
signed they should arrive at. And is it true, that 
passengers on the voyage of life treat their fellow 
travellers thus, because they happen to possess the 
power? ‘Tootrue alas! And for what? Why, 
that they may live ir ease, and indolence, and self 
indulgence—in direct violation of the injunction 

the Saviour, whose first and most impressive le™ 
son to us is, “if any man will be my disciple, let him 
deny himself ani take up his cross and follow me” 


Query-—Ilad any of the Saviour’s followers 


lowing them, or was there one solitary slave in Hi 
whole family ? 


No: where HE reigns there man is frees 
And all his fetters fall— 

“ Ye laboring sinners come to me,” 
Is the Redeemer’s call. 


“ Come, and partake the liberty, 
Of your Creator’s child,” 

Your Lord was slain to set you free, 
Your God is reconciled. 


And you shall share with sons of light 
The equal joys above — 

Where slavery’s curse shall never blight, 
That holy world of love. 
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“OR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL. EMANCIPATION, 


I am not much acquainted with the religious te- 
nets of the Society of Friends; but so far as [ have, 
knowledge of them, I cannot say that ¥ have any , 
insuperable objections to them; though 1 am a 
Baptist. One thing, however is certain—that the 
Friends take an active, generous, and manly part, ' 
in relieving theic fellow creatures from the keen | 
tortures of slavery. This is characteristic of beart | 
religion: for heaven and hell could as .oon be con- 
solidated, as religion and a thirst for oppression, 
could dwell together in the same heart. If those | 
professing christianity, would take the pains to 
compare it impartially with the subject of slavery, 
in all its parts, the conviction of their dreadful in- 
cousistency, would irresistably force itself’ upon 
their minds: but “they, (many of them,) close their’ 
eyes against the light, lest their demoniac deeds 
shoul! be reproved.” 

I do not know what the calculations of many, 
who profess religion, are; but as respects myself, 
I never expect to get to Heaven with the awful 
guilt of slavery upon my soul! Surely God willrec- 
tify what is wrong among men. = ™ 

A Kentuckian. 











Selected Articles. 
From the Richmond Family Visitor. 
SLAVERY. 

Mr. Editor :—I have often heard persons in con- 
versing on the subject of slavery, appeal to scrip- 
ture as justifying it. My reverence for scripture 
will, [ hope, always lead me to bow with submis- 
sion to its teaching. TI have however, long since 
learned not to take it for granted that Scripture 
authorizes every opinion or justifies every practice, 
for which its autiority is quoted. I have 
thought the subject of slavery as it exists among 
us of sufficient importance to deserve a careful 
comparison with the word of God. I have tried 
to make this comparison. The following is an 
outline of my investigation, with its results. If you 
think them worthy of a place in the Visitor, they 
are at your service. ‘They may perbaps, at least 
lead to more investigation of the subject than it has 
yet received; and I think the time has come when 
the christian public ought to be addressed on the 
subject. 

A very large part of the Christian world does 
believe that slavery, as it exists among us, is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of christianity; and many 
Who are not connected with the church, who make 
no pretensions to religion, not only think it inconsis- 
tent with religion, but are greatly stumbled at the 
conduct of Professers in holding slaves. 

Profesors of religion who advocate or palliate 
the present system of slavery, often appeal to Scrip- 
ture as justifying if. Slavery or servitude, say 
they, has existed all alonginthe church. Abraham, 
Issac and Jacob had slaves. Israel were allowed 
to have slaves, and laws were given with reference, 
‘tothem. The New Testament speaks of them, 
and commands them to obey their masters, Ke. 
and hence it is mferred that the system of slavery 
among us is not wrong, that a professor of religion 
may consistently hold s!aves! Now however plau- 
sale this mode of reasoning may be, and however 
it may satisfy the consciences of some, it assumes 
as trae, principles and facts which are not true. It 
~ — assumes as a fact that the system of ser- 

ude among us is the same as the one that existed 
he the Jews: or at least so nearly the same 
a hy one being allowed the other must also, 

ch is not the fact. They are widely different. 
i <oes on the principle that the tolerating of a 
ied in one kind and degree justifies it jn other 
nds and degrees widely different, which is inad- 

Missible, 
Popa ner pentane = bedingenrn of servitude 
by the Mosaie law, « eee a ane wns, Sereraies 
aw, will, instead of justifyiog the 

















system of slavery among us, furnish ample matter to 
condemn it, as contrary to the spirit of the Bible. 

Servitude as it existed among the Jews and was 
tolerated by the Mosaic law, had limits and checks 
and offsetts, which made it as a system, a very light 
thing, yea a thing of nothing, to the servant, com- 
pared with slavery among us. In proof cf this let 
us examine those checks which modified and soft- 
ened the Jewish system. 


1. The first check which we notice, is found in 
the law whieh made man stealing a capital offence, 
punishable with death: Ex. xxi. 16. ‘* He that 
stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in 
his hand, he shall surety be put to death.” This 
law was well calculated to check the increase of 
slavery. Stealing and forcibly taking for the pur- 
pose of enslaving, has usually been a fruitful source 
of getting slaves. But this law made it necessury 
that whoever had a servant in possession, should 
be able to show that it was not by fraud, or op- 
pression, or stealing, that he obtained him. The 
scriptures reckon man stealing among the most 
henious crimes that men commit. 1 Tim. i, 10. 

2. The next check which I shall mention, is found 
in the law which gave freedom to the servant. 
who was maimed or injnred by his master. kx. 
xxi. 26, 27. Ifa man smite the eye of his ser- 
vant or the eye of his maid, that it perish; he shall 
let him go free for his eye’s sake. Andif he smite 
out his man-servant, or his maid-servant’s tooth, 
he shail let him go free for his tooth’s sake. 

The spirit of the law, is, that severity and cruel- 
ty, and especially if it inflicted bodily injury as 
maiming, Sc. should be followed by the immediate 
freedom of the servant thus ill treated. The jaw 
was well calculated to prevent ill usage; and where 
it did not prevent it, the servant had his amends,— 
he went out free. 


8. A third check is found in the law which for- 


SS 
says, “is the law and the prophets.” Is any mana 
willing that others should hold bim forcibly in ser- 
vitude? The law in question appears to me to 
agree with the spirit of the law of love, and opens 
a door of escape to the oppressed. It indirectly 
tended to sap the foundation of a system, which ran 
counter to the spirit of the law of love. 

If however any insist that it must have related 
only to servants coming to them from the nations 
about them, I remark that in this view of the law, 
ifs operations or compulsory servitude was almost 
as efiectual as the other. 

The land of Canaan properly so called, was 
from 150, to 200 miles long; and from 60, to 106 
miles bread. On its borders on all sides other na- 
tions were settled; and in many places in the inte» 
rior of the country there were cities and strong 
holds from which the Canaanites were never ex- 
pelled. Htardly a point could be fixed on witbin 
the territory of Israel, from which a walk of fronr 
four to six or eight bours would not bring a servant 
to some heathen nation; and toa large part of the 
country an hour’s walk would place them among 
another people, out of the reach of their masters. 


New the law forbidding Israel fo restore ser> 
vants who fled to them, in its spirit not only obli- 
ged them to receive those who came, but tied up 
their hands from entering into any arrangement 
with other nations respecting a mutual restoring of 
servants. It would be idle to suppose that while 
Israel received and protected servants from all the 
nations round about, those nations would not act on 
the same principle towards her. Take the law 
therefore as we may, it furnished a most important 
check to compulsory servitude, a check so effectual 
that every thing beyond a voluntary service tended 
to defeat its object. 

We find a fourth check to servitude in the Law 
which limited it to six years, and obliged the mas- 





bids the restoring to his master the servant who 
ran away. Deut. xxiii. 15, 16. “ ‘Uhou shait| 
not deliver to his master the servant which is esca- 
ped to thee. He shall dwell among thee in the place| 
that liketh him best. ‘Thou shalt not oppress him. | 

This !aw presented almost a complete check to 
compulsory servitude. It may be said to have re- 
duced it nearly to voluntary servitude. For no- 
thing was easier than for the servant who was dis- 
satisfied fo make his escape, to some other family 
or ‘ibe; and having done so, he was not to be re- 
stored to his master. 

IT am aware that some interpret this law as re- 
feriing to servants who fled to [srael from the na- 
tions about them. It no doubt embraced them; 
but I see no sufficient reason to confine it to them. 
The law states generally that the servant that was 
escaped to them should not be delivered to his mas-} 
ter The tribes of Israel were settled beside each | 
other, much like the several states in our country 
Esch tribe had its internal government. These 
tribes were associated and formed under a general 
government not very unlike our Federal govern- 
ment. ‘The families in the several tribes had each 
its portion of land assigned it, which could not 
be alienated, but descendes to its posterity. 

The servant therefore that fled from his master 
to another tribe, may as it appears, as fairly have 
had the benefit of this law, as ‘he servant of the 
Moabite or Amonite or Egyptian could. And as 
to the objection to this interpr: tation of this law, 
that it tended to break up the whvie system of ser- 
vitude; for on this supposition no man could retain 
his servant longer than this servant close to re- 
main with him, I reply that it is admitted that it 
did strike at the root of compulsory servitude: and 
it remains to be proved that this was not the very 
design of the law. Does not the law received :: 
this light agree witb the moia! ‘aw of loving our 
neighbors as ourselves: does it not acc ord with the 
rule given by our Saviour of duing ‘o 


hers av we 
would have them do tous?” ‘** Libis” otr Lord 








ter to give the servant a reward atthe close of his 
term. Deut. xv, i2—14. “If thy brother an He- 
brew man or an Hebrew woman be sold unto thee, 
and serve (hee six years, then in the seventh year 
thou shalt let him go out free from thee.—And 
when thou sendest him out free from thee, thou 
shalt not let him go away empty. Thou shalt fur- 
nish him liberally out of thy flock and out of thy 
floor and out of thy wine press.” ‘To this we add 
the Jubilee law which declared universal emanci- 
pation every fifty years, Leviticus xxiv, 10. “ Ye 
shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim Liberty 
throughout the land to all the inhabitants thereof.” 


If it be objected that the limitations here -men- 
tioned relate only. to servants of Hebrew descent, 
[ reply that the Jubilee jaw fairly interpreted ap- 
pears evidently to extend to all. It is said-ex- 
pressly that “liberty was to be proclaimed through- 
out all the land, fo all the inhabilants thereof.” The 
declaration (Leviticus xx, 46.) that their heathen 
servants should be bond men forever, is to be limi- 
ted by the Jubilee law, in the same manner that the 
declaration respecting the servant whose ear was 
bored (Exodus xxi, 6.) that he should serve for- 
ever, was limited by the Jubilee law. Itis 1 be- 
lieve agreed on a!! hands that the Hebrew servant 
whose ear was bored asa sign that he was to serve 
forever, yet went out free at the next Jubilee. 
Now I see noreason for interpreting differently 
the words forever in these two cases. It is netori- 
ous that the word rendered forever in both these 

ses, means diflerent periods of time according to 
the nature of the subject to which it refers. It of- 
ien expresses the whole term, or series of terms 
through which a thing exists. Nothing was more 
common kn speaking of the Tabernacle and Tem- 
ple, ihe riies and ceremonies, and services of 
the L.-viticai law, than to speak of them as to !ast 
forever—ay ordinanc? forever—put my name there 
forever. It mens! durimg the period through which 
they were to las 

( Zo be rontinued.} 
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The following address delivered before the General As- 
‘sociation of the Manumission Society of North Carolina, on 
the 14th ult. presents, in a clear Jight, the numerous du- 
ties which devolve on the individual members; and must 
be read with deep interest, by those who have associated 
in this state with similar views; and especially that part 
which relates to attendance of our meetings. Wonld that 
we could but catch the fire that stimulates our brethren of 
North Carolina—for we have to cope with equal diffi- 
culties, in endeavoring to attain the same object. Supine- 
ness and inaction, but ill comports with the magnitude of 
the evil against which we have to contend. 


To the General Association of the Manumission 
Society of North Carolina. 

MemBERS or THE AssociaTion:— Once more de- 
volves on you the important task of representing in 
a delegated capacity, the dearest interests, together 
with the various sentiments, and perhaps in some 
instances, the conflicting views, of some thousands 
of your fellow citizens. The duties, therefore, 
which you are thus entering upon, must necessarily 
subject you to such a weight of responsibility as no 
ordinary occasion is calculated to impose. To 
qualify yourselyes properly for the part you are 
now destined to act, will require no small prepara- 
tion of mind. Is any one regardless of the rigits 
of private property? or insensible of bis own alle- 
giance, and that of this general association to the 
constituted authorities of the country? He is at 
once morally disqualified to participate in your de- 
liberations. But these pre-requisites are not 
enough,—you must have a lively sense of your mo- 
ral influence as social beings; you must sensibly 
feel your political weight as members of a Repub- 
lic; you must regard your own personal property, 
as identified with that of the community at large; 
you must approach the subject before you, calmly, 
feelingly, and entirely divested of all party preju- 
dices, and personal views. But above all, let your 
deliberations be seasoned with a due sense, and 
tively conviction of your religious accountability, 
according to those sacred and una!terable princi- 
ples, by which, nature and revelation declare, the 
world of mankind sha!l hereafter be judged; your 
work must stand the test—not of years—not of 
ages—not only of devouring time itse/f—but ef all 
trying eternity: and will assuredly be brought into 
remembrance, when man survives the fatal catas- 
tgophe of all temporal things. 

You will be careful to take a minute survey of 
the delicate situation in which you find yourselves 
placed; and endeavor to comprehend, with all pos- 
sible precision, those essential relations which you 
beartothecommunity. You are citizens, protected 
by the civil authorities of your country, in the en- 
joyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and as such, you are under the highest obligations 
to those authorities. Civil obedience you feel to 
be a duty, and indeed it would be so, even were the 
novrers that be, less perfect than they really are. 





subordination in a pure republic, which has fur-| 
nished much matter to political writers, it may 
safely be observed, that the duty of obedience to 
civil government rightly understood, according to 
the received political philosophy of this country, 
and sanctioned by the christian scriptures, may be 


concisely stated in this brief proposition: Every 


you may employ it to its destined purpose, at the 





Have you been wanting in this duty? I congratu- 
Ite you on the truth of the reverse. Who ever 
rendered more prompt, active and passive obedi- 
ence to the constitution and law of the land, than 
the constituents of this general association have al- 
ways done since they formed the social compact? 
Tis true, the Manumission Societies of North Ca- 
xolina, have been unthoughtedly denounced as re- 
bellious associations &c. but you are well aware of 
ihe source, wheuce this, and other reproachful epi- 
thets of opprobrium have sprung. And while you 
retain that sense of conscious rectitude which I 
trust has so safely brought you thus far, you will, 
no doubt, contmue to find opposition givjng way be- 
fore you, as it has heretofore done. If it is not 
generally known, it ought to be, that the design of 
this institution is so far from refractory, that it 
claims, and it will sustain, the highest title to con- 
sistency. 

Now, without entering into that wide field of 


citizen is bound to yield implicit submission te such 
constitutional laws as are found to exist. Butalaw 
in this respect, is like any other instrument of use, 


same time that you are endeavoring to improve it, 
or substitute it for a better. 


An important inquiry here presents itself: Are 
the Slave Laws of this State properly understood? 
Itis held that the law presumes every black person 
to be a slave, till the contrary be shown; the su- 
preme judiciary of the State has, in several instan- 
ces, decided on that principle. But whence does 
this presumption arise? 1t must either have been so 
enacted by the Legislature, in so many express 
words, or else have exisied at common daw neither 
of which can be satisfactorily made out. This 
presumption is sustained on the ground, that ali 
negroes ever brought into the state, were bought 
Slaves. But how does it happen that our adjudi- 
cations on this point are less liberal, than those of 
the Monarchial country from which we, for the 
most part, derive the maxims of common Law? All 
the negroes ever carried into Great Britain were 
presumed to be slaves until the !aw was understood , 








Summersett’s, celebrated case in 1772 fully settied 
the point onthe side of liberty. “The Law of 
Hingland,” says a legal writer of the first distinc- 
tion, ‘‘abhors, and will not endure slavery. So that 
when an attempt was made to introduce it by sta- 
tute, the spirit of the nation could not brook this 
condition even in the most abandoned rogues, and 
now it is laid down, that a slave or negro the instant 
he lands in England, becomes a Free man.” Ano- 
ther sage of the law says, “a heathen, or a negro, 
when brought to England, owes no service to an 
American er any other master. Though there are 
acts of Parliament which recognize and regulate 
the slavery of negroes, yet it exists not in the con- 
templation of the common law. Liberty, by the 
English Law depends not on the complexion; and 
what was said even in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
is now substantially true, that the air of England is 
too pure for a slave to breathe in.” The Supreme 
Court of the United States decided in 1825 that the 
onus probandi should rest on the claimant, and not 
on thenegro. The same principle has been adopt- 
ed in Maryland, and some other slave States. 


The science of human government never yet ar- 
rived at perfection, yet its improvement is, in the 
general progressive. However it may, for a time, 
have seemed to retrograde in particular countries, 
the rights of man, take the world generally, are 
daily becoming better defined and protected, and 
the reciprocal obligations of society, more under- 
stood and regarded. [t is computed that 80 mil- 
lions of Free men, living under Free Governments, 
have grown out of 15 millions since the year 1775; 
a period of little more than fifty years. And 
should tiis rate of increase continue {ill the close of 
the present century (and there can be no doubt that 
it will be greatly accelerated) the Free will then 
number nearly 700 millions; but little short ot the 
total population of the globe at present. Although 
we perceive that according to this estimate, nine 
tenths of the human species are in bondage, yet it is 
to be uuderstood, not as personal, but politica! 
slavery. Between the two species, there is an im- 
mense difference in favor of the latter. In politi- 
ca} slavery, the great mass of the people are left on 
a sort of relative equality ; which renders their situa- 
tion more tolerable than could be in a state of per- 
sonal slavery where one subject or citizen is permit- 








_ scientific speculation, on the subject of practical 








ted to enslave another. It matters not so much 
‘what the condition of man is, considered iy itself, 


— 


as what it is compared with that of others about 
him: for he maturely estimates it by comparison. 


Liberty has, in all ages of the world, been more 
or iess unnecessarily restrained. But I may ven. 
ture to say, that this restraint wears, no where, a 
more frighttul and abhorent appearance, than in 
the slave States of this Union, and in the British 
Islands. It has been well said, that negro slavery, 
as it exists here, is sui generis, and quite unlike the 
slavery, of ancient times: Yes—go search antiqui- 
ty through for a parailel; you find none. In vain, 
you may traverse the foreign world of modern 
times for a more barbarous system. Among the 
slaves of America, where 18 the protection that was 
intended to the Jewish servants? Where the year 


‘of release? Where their Jubilee? Where are the 


humane laws of ancient Urete, which not only for- 
bid cruelty and enjoined humanity, but actually 
compelled the master, once a year, at the Feast of 
Mercury, to exchange situations with the slave? 
Where isthe Temple of Hercules, that formerly 
protected the Egyptian Siave from abuse? Where 
is the liberty of speech that belonged to the slave 
at Athens? or the Temple of Theseus for protec- 
tion? Even under the rigorous and stern feature of 
Spartan Law, the condition of the Slave or Helote, 
was enviable in Comparison with that of the negro 
slave now in America. slaves in Sparta were con- 
sidered as the property of the State—not of indivi- 
duals. ‘They possessed the means of acquiring pro- 
perty; and were protected in the enjoyment of tueir 
earnings. ‘They could not be sold beyond the nar- 
row limits of Laconia; and, consequentiy, were 
measurably free from those distressing family-se- 
parations which perpetually distract tha negro. 
Among the Atheniens, the Slave, on the pay ment of 
his assessed value, might demand and obtain hig 
liberty. 


By the old Gentoo laws, a master’s power over 
his slave, was precisely the same as that overa 
wife, a son,a pupil, or a younger brother, and simi- 
lar to this, were the slave laws of ancient Rome. 
The slave of the middle ages, or villein of tie Feus 
dal System, though subjected to the hardships of a 
dependent vassalage, enjoyed high privileges com- 
pared with those of the African among us, slaves 
in Germany, Sweden and Denmark, were in a silua- 
tion precisely similar to that of the English Villein 
Regardent, that is, they were permanently attach- 
ed to the soil they eultivated, and could not be se 
parated from it, without their consent by sale or 
otherwise. ‘This is the condition of a slave, at the 
present day, in Russia and Poland, indeed it is so 1m 
most, if not all, of the nations wherein the Feudal 
System has been recognized. Slaves in the islands 
belonging tou France, Spain and Portugal, are un 
der milder laws, and endure less practical cruelty, 
than those in the British possessions, or the United 
States: particularly, because they are inseparably 
attached to Landed Estates. From a variety? 
concurrent testimony, we are assured that the situa 
tion of a domestic Slave in Africa, is but little im 
ferior to that of a freeman. ‘Their external ap 
pearance is so nearly alike, and their occupation 
sv nearly the same, that a stranger finds it difficult 
and often impracticable, to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

The laws of our slaveholding States are mos!y 
the same, or similar, there is, however an excep” 
tion or two—in a few instances, the family connes 
ions of slaves ar2 partially regarded, and they are 
not liable to be sold beyond the limits of certal! 
States. But generally the master’s alarm to a pe 
manent, indefeasible and unqualified property © 
the slave, is firmly secured by Legis!ative acts, # 
tenaciously sustained by legal adjudications. 

From this brief and imperfect view of your reit 








ition to the present st»te of things, [ now proce’ ~ 
‘enumerate a few particulars more immediately 
| connected with the esign of this communical'd® 
Ist.. The subject of Representing yourself 10 
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American Convention is already before the Socie-| high respestability. It is not Stationary ; but ang-| knows that his duty biadsdtim, when danger threat- 
ty, and will come before you, as a part, perhaps the| menting its talent, and extending its enterprize. 
unfinished business referred from last Ses- 
On this, there will probably be a diversity 
sentiment among you; andif a difference of 
opinion actually exists, it perhaps results from dif- 
ferent views, either of colonization itself, or of the 
course pursued by the Convention relative to the 
This is a matter of the ut- 


only, 
sion. 
of 


Colonization scheme. 


vour advancement, that you should discuss it com- 


Discussion is awakened. It has commenced it 


flies across the Union. 


they not pass unheeded, Jet nothing hinder or ob 
struct. 





individually to harmenize. Here to insert my own! in this course and you have much to anticipate. 


articular views, would be, to repeat what I have| 


already said in my communication of March last to 
the Board of Managers. But, in order to furnish 


you with all the authentic information in my power, 


I herewith submit, for your perusal, the Constitu- 


tion of the American Convention, and a copy of 


the minutes of the adjourned session of 1826, to- 


ther with an official communication from the Se-| Mr. Jetferson considers the emigrations from Ku- 
cretary of the acting Committee of the Convention, | rope as by no means desirable; and, viewing them 
_as tending to form a differing people among us, he 
ad. I submit to your consideration,—whether it | thinks the deferring tne complete settling of our 
country, for one generation, a price which we 


and a private letter from the same source 


would not be proper and expedient, to take some ef- 
fectual measure, by raising a committee for that pur- 
pose, or otherwise, to inquire by every practicable 
means into the constitutionality of our siave jaws 


of those laws as may render them better understood 
by the people. 


S41. It 1s worthy of remark, and a matter of 


some surprise, that no concentrated effort has yet 
been made to disseminate the rndiments of educa- 
tion among the colored people. I ain well aware, 
that you have not at present the means to diffuse 
any thing like an adequate provision for the instruc- 
tion of African children; yet a practical experi- 
ment, if it be on but a small scale, may be made, 
and is at this time much needed. 

4th. Itis known to many of you, that severai pro- 
ductions on the comparative profits of Free and 
Slave labor, have recently appeared, calculated to 
excite a spirit of enquiry into the policy of Slave- 
ry. This gives a more pleasing and cheerful tone 
to the discussion, than any other point of view of 
Which the subject is susceptible. For on this 
ground, investigation may be carried on without 
the danger of falling into unguarded warmth on 
the one hand, or tending to irsitate deep-rooted and 
obstinate prejudices on the other, I would there- 
fore racommend, that this General Association 
adopt some measure to collect such of those publi- 
Cations as may be deemed most interesting, and ju- 
diciously distrisnte them for the perusal of our 
fellow citizens generally in this State. 
5th. One thing more I would suggest and I have 
done. This institution has now become so nume- 
rous and so extensive, that you may probably think 
it time to amend the Constitution, so as to reduce 
the number of representatives from the Branches. 
$0, you will consider the subject, and apportion 
the representation as circumstances 
require, 

In conclusion permit me to remind you of the 
Prozress you have made, as an enlivening stimulus 
to future exertion, Recollect wiat you were but 
three years ago —Look back on the state of pub- 
he opinion at that time. Who that saw yous late- 
ya mere handful of men, collected into a sort of 
Contilential earcle, as it were, could avoid starting 
Up hastily to inqnire.—Is this assemblage the same? 
Sut a little while ago—all was discouragement. 
Tue likeness of despair sat heouding around 
Could hardly t 
mich diffleulty it was, t! 


We! 


vat quorems tor the trans- 
on of business were convened. But now— 


appear to, 


ake time to atteud the meetings, with] 


I remain géntlemen, your obedient servant. 
B. Swain. 





From the Western Luminary. 
ON SLAVERY.—-No. VY. 
The present situation of the slave states is awful 





‘ought willingly to pay lor a population undivided ir 


|Opinions, manners, and habits. 


‘tribution. 
| 
permit me to do so. 

Yet let us call to mind the declaration of Mr 


thought of a renewal of the scenes of St. Domingo 


approaching danger in the face. Urge this topic, 


in vain. Even now I feel myself treading on dan- 
gerous ground. 
is too often thought hostile to his brethren. I de- 
precate the idea; but from that regard to my own 
color, and to my own children, which is natural to 
every man, I wish, if possible, to leave them in se- 
curity. ‘To those who think fit to vilify my motives, 
I reply, 

Bat if you are afraid to hear the worst, 

Then let the worst, unheard, fall on your head. 
It is not for such thatI write. Is there a man who 
loves his country, and fears not to face impending 
danger? For him these remarks are designed;—ani 
[ trust that these my essays, imperfect as they are, 
may yet have the beneficial effect of calling forth 
men equal to the discussion now attempted— men 
who will address their contemporaries in language 
such as may compel them to rouse from their 
sluinbers. 

Awake—arise; or be for ever fallen ! 
The contingency requires no soft accents, no milk 


and water language; nor must the fear of the peo- 


'yie’s anger restrain the patriot from speaking in his 
f - = 


boldest tone.—When the taking of the Bastile was 
anneunced at Versailles, the Minister declared that 
it must not be made known to Elis Majesty. Here 
the courtier acted suitably to his trade, and his ex- 
ample may ve of use to the demagogue. But nei- 





tel changed! how marvelously brighiened is the 
prospect! Our General Association kas arrived at 


ther of these characters apply to the patriot. He 


progress, carrying with at certain conviction, as it! 
To our annunciations the 
country begins to respond with approbation. These 
things speak volumes to us, and to the world. May 


Firmly resolve, trom this time forward, to 
most importance, and is of vital consequence a the meetings of your respective Branches, 

even though the routine of domestic business at 
prehensively and minuteiy, in order to ascertain the | home stand still, and wait your temporary absence. 
point (for there doubtless is one) wherein you can! Sustain your ground, keep the subject alive and 


conscientiously unite, and endeavor if practicable,| briskly stirring. No time 1s to be lost, persevere 


If such were his 
‘sentiments when applied to a people of the same 
now in force; and bring about such an exposition Color, what must they be when applied to the ne- 
'groes? Many years ago he delineated the demo- 
valizing effects of siavery, onthe master, as well as 
‘on the slave; and intimated that we might enter- 
tain reasonable apprehensions of a providential re- 
He did not enier into a detail of the mi- 
series entailed upon the whites, nor will my limits 


Randolph,—that the alarm, of fire strikes terror 
into the bosorns of the mothers, who tremble at the 


Men have been heard to avow their dislike to ma- 
trimony, from the consideration, that, single, they 
feared nothing; but that, married, their life would 
be in perpetual anxiety Still, none dares look the 


and ’tis waived with a pious ejaculation of * God 
knows what will be the end of it!” or with a vol- 
ley of curses on those who first brought negroes 
here;—but for that manly resolution which you 
might expect among freemen, you may look for it 


The man who moves this subject, 


= 


ens, to rouse the sovereign power, however shocking 
+! his information, and however dangerous to his own 
personal safety. 

That which is morally wrong, cannot be political- 
ly right, is a truth which, if we cannot learn from 
reflection, will be taught us by experience. Of this 
we may be certain,—that the continuance and ex- 
tension of this evil must ultimately produce deadly 
eonsequences.—Small as at first may be the num~ 
ber of negroes in a state, they are sure to increase 
in afrightful proportion; of which the next census 
in this state will be an additional witness; and ten 
years hence, Missouri will offer equal evidence to 
the same effect. (See Appendix.) 

But what is the remedy ?—what can we do? In 
the first place, stop the gangrene: 

Let it remain a poison where it is; 
Not poison any farther. 

This, thanks to Congress, has been done, in part 
only; for, cut off from the north, the slaveholders, 
are resolved to extend their pestilential influencé 
over the south—although such extension must pre- 
sent not only a feeble, but a dangerous trontier, 01 
the side which requires the strongest: And we are 
told that such, their just desires, must not be oppos- 
ed. Ifthe patient refuses amputation, and is too 
strong to be tied down, he must perisli. Without 
a figure—if yeu donot stop the spread, and pre- 
vent the increase of negroes, they must become 
your masters; and from the fierce opposition they 
will experience, the war must end in extermination. 
As it will not commence till the proportion of ne- 
groes fearfully exceeds that of the whites, their suc- 
cess is certain, even without those helps from Eu- 
rope on which they may safely count, and winch 
may serye as convoys to the black regiments by 
that time to be expected from the West Iniies. 


‘| Letnot the reader be surprised at this last cirs 
cumstance. ‘The expectation is but too likely to 
be verified in less than this century. Hispaniola 
can support an immense population; nor is it likely 
that its governments will be slow to avail themselves 
of those arms by which they were founded, espe- 
cially when allured by the riches of Jamaica and 
Cuba; the population of which will eagerly join 
them, and thus afford an additional proof of the 
impolicy of settling acountry with negroes. From 
five to ten thousand weil armed blacks would easily 
revolutionize Jamaica; nor can the British fleets be 
incessantly on the watch, especially in a climate lia- 
ble to hurricanes. ‘The warmest friends of Eng- 
land anticipate the dominion of the blacks in the. 
Islands. J’ormerly they were jealous of our rising 
power and ambition; but now they seem to have 
awakened from their idle dream, to the awful reali- 
ty. Even the Quarterly Review advises to dispense 
Christianity and the arts to the slaves in their is- 
lands. With good reason. ‘hese may serve to 
humanize the slaves, and to prevent the fall of their 
inasters from being so abrupt and so tercible as in 
Hispaniola. But that fall must take place, Pro- 
vidence seems, by a most righteous retribution, to 
have ordained that the negro race shall attain its 
| brightest glories, in that very region where it had 
been sunk to its most shameful, its most debasing 


1 


degradation. Those who have witnessed a West 
India flagellation, will comprehend me. Cuba and 
Porto Rico will easily follow Jamaica. If the ne- 


groes @o not subjugate the rest, it will rather be on 
account of the insignificance of the prize, than 
from their inability to snatch it. These fair islands 
are susceptible of a population double that of Bri- 
tain. And can we believe that these people, in pos- 
session of power, wil! disregard their brethren in 
America, at the distance of a single day’s sail? 
Will they not hasten, with fury, to their assistance? 
Judge of the effect with which the: will act, roused 
by every motive o: indignation and abhorrencey 
and braced by conzenial heat, against your north- 
efn auxiliaries, depressed in mind by the cousidey- 
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ation, that they are, vindicating the tyrant’s cause, | 
and enfeebled in body by an unfavorable climate. | 

Should you preveut these consequences, by send- | 
ing these people to the islands, you will not only: 
remove danger, but concilitate gratitude.—Nor 
need we be afraid of rendering the blacks too pow- 
eiful. That isthe concern of Britain and Spain, 
not of America. Nor, indeed, would the two form-| 
er gain much by stopping the emigration of our 
negroes, with which the rise of the Haytian em- 
pire might be accelerated, and without which it 
might be retarded from 30 to 50 years, a trifle in 
the life time of a nation. But their settlement in 
Hispanivla would insure us the affections of them 
and their posterity; especially if we sent them in 
numbers, aad societies, suthcient to secure their) 
Janguage and manners. The Jamaica negro who! 
meets an Englishman in the Spanish colonies, 
claims country with him. Some of us have pro- 
posed to give these people a seal upon our conti- 
nent. Of such a seat the West Indies has all the 
advantages; with this additional, that the sea will 
roll betweer us. 

Stop then, I repeat, in the first place, the farther 
spread of these people. But here humanity is tta- 
pressed into the service ofslavery. ‘“ Would you,” 
Say its advocates, “condense it within its present 
limits, and thus, rendering the slaves less valuable, 
insure them worse treatment?’ Worse treatment 
they generally cannot have. They have existence; 
their meal is carefully measured out to them; and 
if nature could exist and propagate with less, their 
allowance would be shortened. I speak here of the 
old states, where the master estimates the quantém 
of expenses absolutely necessary, as in the case of 
other domestic animals. Their comforts he re- 
gards not; and he lays his accouni with being re- 
imbursed, either by emigration, or by cash. 


But let the slaves remain, as they themselves de- 
sire, in their native seats; let Virginia be no longer 
continued a breeding ground, to overspread and | 
blacken all the other states; then will the masters 
find the maintenance of slaves so expensive, thal 
they will be glad to set free their worthless proper- 
ty, and to agree to that foreign emigration to which 
thev will never agree while negroes retain an ex- 
changeable value. The authors of the preceding 
objection would do well to reserve for their chil- 
dren, some of that humanity which so tenderly in- 
terests itself in behalf of the negro. Letus not be 
so deeply concerned to secure these people from 
the barbarity of their masters, as to spread them 
over the continent, although such a measure must 
be ultimately attended with the destruction of the 
whites. 

Those who plead for the extension of slavery, 
urge, that by refusing to the slaveholder the right of 
carrying his property wherever he may choose, we 
do, in effect, shut him out from the free states; 
whereas, persons principled against slavery, may 
settle in slave states. They may—as Lot abode in 
Sodom; their souls incessantly shocked by barbari- 
ties perpetrated before their eyes, and which they 
can neither prevent nor punish; their children ine- 
vitally corrupted by the examples of the slave- 

ho Jers, and exposed to idleness and profligacy, the 
constant attendants of slavery, the constant subjects 
of concern to every parent who possesses slaves ! 
Sooner than settle the healthy state of Missouri cn 
such terms, the emigrant will sit down contented in 
the sickly plains of Indiana, as numerous citizens 


have left Keutucky for Ohio! Yet, though a man 


muy be willing to embrace disease and sickness. 


| is uuthorized lo act as agent for the Genius of Universal Eman- 
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STF” Mahion Day, Bookseller, in Pearl Street New- York, 


cipation. (For ageneral list of agents, see the eighth page of 
this number. } 


RESULT OF THE * LEC . 


TION IN BALTIOMRE. _ 


ASSEMBELY. 
*Steuart, * McMahon, tStricker, 1 Tyson. 
4078. 4055. 3612. 3071. 


Messrs. Steuart and McMahon are elected. 

In consequence of the address of D. Raymond, Esq. pub- 
lished in the American of Monday Jast, that gentleman was 
considered as havinz withdrawn from the contest. 


a te 


* Jackson. t{ Administration. 


The writer of the annexed article, has taken a view of 
the subject of slavery, in which, facts will fully bear hin: 
out. A state of society ts arisiag in the southern states, no 
doubt oecasioned by the bias and turn of mind which slave- 
ry, in any country, is calculated to produce. High handed 
and coercive measures are necessary to keep in awe, the 
colored population; and this eould not, in the nature of 
things, be persisted in long, without producing amongst 
themselves a domincering spirit and habits of dictation, 
by those who are daily, nay hourly, exercising it towards 
an unfortunate part of the human species. Those petty lord- 
lings, when they come in contact with each other, unused 
to contradiction, and despising controul as beneath the dig- 
nity of freemen; fire at an expreasion, and disda:ning oppo- 
sition, in any shape; break through every Jaw, moral and 
divine, and callous of consequences, wreck their vengeance 
oneupon another: and to this source, may be attributed 
the ** fracasses, assassinutions, and murders of the most 
aggravated character,” now so prevalent. 

That part of the population who deprecate this state of 
things, | mean the moral and religious part of the communi- 
ty, are using endeavors to arrest the attenti.n of slave hold- 
ers, to the evils by which they are surrounded; and from 
my knowledge of the character of those engaged in this ar- 
duous undertaking, I have ,eason to believe that something 
may yet be accomplished. 

Stavery.—The state of society in those States where sla- 
very prevails to a consideradvle extent, must be dreadful, 
and such as our readers con have but Jittle idi:a of. The 
tendency of slavery, naturally is, to harden the beart and 
give a ferocity to the character which it otherwise would 
uot possess. The truth of this does not depend on abstract 
reasoning alone, facts prove it, The southern papers are 
continually burthened with acevunts of fracasses, assassina- 
jions and murders, many of them of the most aggravated 
character. To what other cause can this be attributed than 
1» the one we have assigned it to? And to the same cause 
i.e violent and outrage 6 proceedings at elections, such 


‘or instance as those exhibited at the election in Kentucky, 
inay be traced — Worcester Spy. 


Are these the Indians, against whom the Hon. Mr. Haile, 
he only represe:tetive the state of Mississippi has in the 
House of Representatives, pronounced so severe a philipic ? 
it appears that they are equally as civilized, and more consi-" 
tent 





when soothed by freedom, rather than health when 


debased by slavery; is that a reason for forcing 


the alternative ujon bim? 





Death opens the door to fame, and closes it to envy; it 
breaks the chain of the captive, and places the destiuy of] ment would not purchase the lands betonging to the Indi 


View slave i: 


ihe hands of & new master. 


* 


than the great dy o° the constituents of that Hon. 
}Gentlemav; yet they are one of the nations who stand in 
he why of the Southern planters; aud nothing short of their 
{removal or extinction, was threatened by this valiant, and 
chivalric personage! This foul deed it wassaid, would he 
| accomplished by themselves, provided the General Govern 





| ‘* The General Council of the Cherokee Nationa.” 
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istance of the non-siavebolding 


states to perform the dirty work of oppression for them;— 


hand, calculating on the ass 


- | for with all their blustering, they will know they are not 


able, of themselves, to accomplish any thing. Conscioug 
that the state of their society requires all the energies left tg 


30 besotted and enfcebled a race of republicans, to keep their 


SLAVES in subjection, coercive measures against these aj. 


, ready persecuted and vilified people, would be left to their 


northern neighbors. 
CONSTITUTION Of THE CHEROKEES. 


The Huntsville (Alubama) newspaper furnishes us with 
the following general account of the Constitution adopted 
by the Convention of the Cherokee Nation, held in Jyj 
last. The sentiments of the editor with regard tu the ca. 
pacity of the people, and their prospects of success, are dig. 
metrically opposed to those expressed in some of the other 
papers, whose interest it is to encourage a belief that the 
Indians are incapable of civilization, and unworthy of the 
very land they inhabit.—™. Y. .ddv. 

** This constitution commences by designating the boup. 
daries of the Cherokee Nation, beginning on the north bank 
of the Tennessee river, at the upper part of the Chickasaw 
Old Fields, &e. The lands sre to remain the common pro. 
perty of the Nation, but the improvements made tnereon, 
are the exclusive and indeteasible property of the citizens 
who made, or may be rightfully in possession of them. The 
power of the government is to be divided into three distinct 
Jepartments—the Legislative, Executive, and the Judicial, 
Tne Legislative power to be vested in two distinct braneb- 
es—a Committee and a Council: and both to be styled 
The Na 
tion is laid off into eight Districts; the Committee to con 
sist of two members from each, and to be chosen for two 
years, the first election to be held on tie first Monday in 
August, 1828. The General Council to be held once a year, 


'et New Echota. 


The F.xecutive power of the Nation to be vested in a prit- 
c.put Chief, who shall be chosen by the General Council, 
and shall hold his office tor four years. Three Councillors, 
are to be annually appointed to advise with the Principal 
Chief in the Executive part of the government; &c. 

The Judicial powers to be vested in a Supreme Court, and 
such Circuit and infericr Courts as the General Council 
may from time to time order and establish. The Supreme 
Court to consist of three Judges. All the Judges are to be 
appointed for four years, Nominister of the Gospel gli- 
gible to the office of Principal Chief, or to a seat in the Gen- 
eral Council. Religious freedom telerated. Sherifls elect. 
ed in each district by the qualified voters, and to hold their 
office fortwo years. A marshall to be appointed by their 
Geveral Council for four years; his jurisdiction to extend 
over the whole Cherokee Nation. The right of trial by ju 
ry to ‘emain inviolate, &c. 

The mode of appointing the various other officers indis 
pensable in a well regulated government, is laid down much 
in detail; and the document taken altogetiier, we think, is 
well calculated to produce the most happy results. The 
success of the Cherokees will stimulate other nations # 
adopt a similar policy; and we may yet live to see one tribe 
after another, by dropping the tomahawk, and following the 
example set them, rise from savage barbarity to respecta- 
bility in the civilized world.” 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

A series of essays are publishing in the * Snow Hill Me: 
senger,”? in Worcester county, Maryland, on the subject ol 
colonizing the free people of color, in which some good re 
marks are to be found. The writer uses the signature of 
‘ William Penn;” and though I tell him, frankly, that some 
of his sentiments were never entertained by that great and 
good man, still he is deserving of credit for a portion of his 
labors. The following is extracted from his fourth num 
ber. Some of his views are, no doubt, susceptible of re 
alization — 

The Society expects to facilitate emancipation 
The writer intends fully to redeem his pledge, that 
he will not interfere with slavery. But to illustrate 
our views a simple aliusion to the subject of emal- 
cipation cannot be improper. Emancipation 40 
abolition societies are diligently at work every day: 
Let us look into our courts of justice and see the 
numbers who are gaining their freedom by the dint 
of law. Many impelied by conscience liberalé 
their servants and send them at large over the facé 
of society. Others unwilling to entail slavery 074 
distant posterity, dispose of their servants for 4 
‘erm of years, and at the expiration of a given pe 
riod large numbers are without employment whet 
perhaps they have nearly passed the meridian ° 
life. Whether emancipation be right or wrong under 





uns. These southern boys bullg aud threaten with a high 


existing circumstances is a question which the writer 
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will answer to none but his own conscience. But 
some people will not be convinced by all the logic 
increation, that slavery is taught in the Bible, or 
that it is consistent with the golden rule, to do to 
others, as we would that others do tous. If inju- 
ry results to slaves from their emancipation and to 
society from having within its bosom such a privi- 
leged order, the only refuge is to give the free popu- 
lation an egress from the country. Benevolent 

ersons disposed to emancipate can carry their be- 
nevolence to the utmost possible extent, for they 
are put into possession of a condition on which the 
emancipating process may with perfect propriety 
and strict justice be made toturn. If under all the 
enactments and restrictions of our Legislative bo- 
dies and under @ daily sight of the wretchedness of 
the free blacks, So many emancipatiors have taken 
place, is it not reasonable to anticipate that eman- 
cipation will hurry on a pace when the scheme of 
colonising shall go into successful operation. In 
proof of this we appeal to facts. Many dying per- 
sons have left their servants to the society, with a 
view to their being transported to the coast of Af- 
rica. They have in some instances not given them 
freedom alone, but have made provision likewise 
for their removal to the colony. 

The society expects to alleviate in some good 
degree the evils of the slave trade. The concen- 
trated villainy of men has been at work fer ages on 
the continent of Africa. Bnt though the slave trade 
js now denounced by almost every civilized govern- 
ment on earth, that traffic still continues. With 
such an immense coast as Africa possesses, a few 
national ships scattered here and there, cannot 
check the unbridled avarice of men, A statement 
of the numbers annually removed from this conti- 
nent would surpass belief, had we not true docu- 
men{s to cite in proof. Whoever attends to the suc- 
cessive reports of the African Institution, must 
yield to the conviction that there is need for strict- 
er vigilance and more numerous guards. ‘That In- 
stitution reports that in the year 1824, 218 vessels 
were detected in this unlawful trade. But at Si- 
erra Leone this trade is extinguished. It bas shared 
the same fate at Liberia. This cireurnstance leaves 
not a doubt but that a belt of colonies throv n round 
the coast would protect both the coast and the in- 
terior. Independently then, of every other motive, 
here is a motive sufficient to rouse to exertion. 

By the system of Co!onization we expect to shed 
over Africa, the light of Christianity. Little has 
been done comparatively in giving to Africa, the 
light of Christianity, and yet we owe this continent 
& fardeeper debt than any other portion of the 
globe. ‘The African character 1s capable of im- 
provement from the system of Christianity. Un- 
der the influence of Moravian teachers, many genu- 
ine converts have been made. Whoever will read 
Campbell’s Travels in South Africa, will be re- 
warded by a description of scenes abounding in 
Simple piety. In the Opinion of the Gorernor of 
Liberia, the natives ean be civilized and evangeli- 
sed without any of these disastrous eflects which 
have been produced on the Indian population of our 
country, Under men of so much prudefice, patri- 
isin and piety, as the managers of the American 
Colonization Society, we anticipate not only the in- 
troduction of the arts and sciences, but in conjunc- 
hon with these the benign system of Christianity, 
WILLIAM PENN, 


From tie New-York Daily Advertiser. 
Mr. Hendricks who has returned to this city 
tom Port-ausPrince, is the bearer of most impor- 
tant powers and instruction from the President ot 
ayti, and intends to sail for Havre, by the first 
‘onveyance. Itis expected that soon after bis ar- 
rival in Europe, the question between France and 
layti, as regards the amount ta be paid by the lat- 
ler fovernment, will be finaliy arranged, end aise 
ata commercial treaty will be immediately enter- 
td into between Great Britain and H ayti, Although 





little information could be obtained from Mr. H. 
during his stay at Port-au-Prince, he having con- 
ducted his mission with much circumspection, and 
in which he gave great satisfaction to the Presi- 
dent and the Government; still the above may be 
relied upon, and many verv beneficial circumstan- 
ces may arise to persons trading with Hayti, if the 
above is carried into effect; it will serve to restore 
confidence. Itis said that Mr. Hendricks is to rep- 
resent the Haytien Government in England and 
France, as Diplomatic and Commercial Agent, at- 
ter the arrangements are made. 





RNotites of Passing Events. 
a “The Herald of 
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@ noisy world.” 
FOREIGN, 

Latest from Greece. —The fast sailing brig Gee. P. Steven- 
son, captain Walker, arrived at this port yesterday in 58 
days from Smyrna, and 30 from Gibraltar. To the polite- 
ness of Mr. Lampert Gittineas, supercago of the brig, the 
editors of the .Imerican are indebted for the following intel- 
ligence. The report that had already reached this country, 
of the rejection by the Grand Signior of the propositions 
made to him by the European powers, on behalf of the 
Greeks, is confirmed, and it is added that he sent back the 
communications on the subject unopened, ordering at the 
same time, the decapitation of bis secretary for receiving 
them. It appears, bowever, that he had subseqnently been 
induced to adopt a different course, and it was generally be. 
lieved at Smyrna that he was not only disposed to lend a 
tavorable ear to the propositions of the Powers, but that he 
would finally accede to an arrangement on the subject. It 
had been rumored that the Grand Signior bad ordered a 
suspension of hostilities, but there appeared to oe no foun- 
jation for the report—and it was only known that he had 
consented to treat with the Greeks, The Franks under the 
protection of the Allied Powers at one time entertamed 
some appreheusion for their own safety, bat they had be- 
bome perfectly easy, as all apprehensions of a rupture had 
subsided. ‘The interposition of the powerscame at a most 
seaso sable period for the Greeks, as it was believed that with- 
outit, they cvuld not have contiiued the steuggie against the 
Turkish pewer. They were much divided amongst them- 
selves. At Napoli, the town and castle had fired upon each 
other, and the greatest confusion was the consequence. Dur- 
ing the affair, Lieutenant Washington, formerly of West 
Point, who had recently joined the Greek service, was killed 
oy a random shot whilst walking on the beach. 

Pirates infest ail the isiands of the Archipelago, ina 
greater or less degree. ‘Their elevated situation affords an 
opportunity of overlooking all vessels bound through, and 
of forming a correct idea of their character, armament, 
number of men, &c.—so that it is considered almost impos- 
sible for those without convoy to escape, if once becalmed. 
These pirates are Greeks, who make their attacks in boats 
containing 80 to 100 men each, well armed, which renders 
resistance in most cases of no avail. A number of depreda- 
tions bad been committed by them previous to the arrival of 
the brig at Smyrna(July 24). The sufferers were chiefly 
Austrians and English. The only American vessel plunder- 
ed was the brig Susan of Boston, in March last. The 
cargoes were generally taken out by the pirates, and the of- 
ficers and crews, after being robbed of their clothes, and 
whipped with a view to extort a confession of the conceal- 
ment of money, were dismissed with the empty vessels. An 
English brig of war, disguised as a merchant vessel, had 
succeeded in capturing some of the pirates, but upon their 
arrival at Malta they were released, and their boats con- 
cemned. Upon a subsequent expedition the same brig lost 
30 or 40 0f her men, who had tanded in pursuit of the pi- 
rates and were fired upon by others concealed bebind the 
rocks. 

The George P. Stevenson came down the Mediterranean 
under convoy of the sloop of war Warren, capt. Kearney, 
all well. Off Milo she gave chase toand fired upon a boat 
of suspicious appearance The frigate Constitution, capt. 
PaTTrerson, arrived at Smyrna on the 7th August, from a 
cruise in the Archipelago—all well. Off Scio, fell in with 
the United States sehuuner Porpoise, bound to Smyrna, hav- 
ing under convoy the ship Augusta and brig Caspian of Bos- 
ton. Near the same island, spoke the sloop of war Lexing 
ton, bound to Smyrna with a convoy, but did not learwfur- 
ter particulars. The frigate Juva had arrived at Milo. 
with the commanding officer of the station on buard. The 
Ontario sloop of waf bad been sent in pursuit of the brig 
Delos of Boston, which had deviated from her convoy. Bu- 
siness at Smyrna was duli—the active season sets m about 
the first of September and continues until the first of May. 
Owing to the heat, but Jittle business is done during the 
other four mooths of the year. It was reported at Smyrwa. 
just before Mr. G. left, thata fire had occurred at Adriano- 
ole, and consumed a large number of houses. 

A Freach frigate was spoken near Cape Bond, the officer 
of which stated that Algiers was then biockaded by eigh! 
frigates and two line of batte ships, but he wa: not awar 
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fany land force baving arrived.—A French frigate was al- 
so stationed off Tunis. Near the entrance of the Straits, 
passed a Russian fleet, consisting of 4 line of battle ships, 
3 frigates and 2 corvetts.—Baltimore American. 

Prinee Metternick finds time in the midst of great politi- 
cal affairs. to attend to the comforts of his susceptible heat. 
Vhe old statesman is about to be married to a young and 
pretty girl, an opera dancer's daughter. This step of the 
Prince has put the Austrian nobility in a fever.—Jb. 

Gloucesicy Canal.—On the gith of July, the ship canal 
ieading from the city of Gloucester, in England, to the Se- 
vero river at Berkley, was opened. It is a work of great 
magnitude and cest, and has been thirty three years in build- 
ing. Itis sixteen miles and a quarter in length, from seven- 
ty to ninety feet wide, and eighteen feet deep, with a spa- 
cious basin at each end; that next the city capable of con- 
taining a hundred vessels. It has cost more than 1450,000. 

Boston Daily Advertiser. 


GOVERNOR PENN. 

In 1699, Governor Penn, when in Pennsylvania, 
was informed of some choice land, not included in 
his former purchase of the Indians. He caused 
inquiry to be made of the chiefs, whether they 
would sell it to him. They replied that they did 
wish to part with that land, as the bones of their fa- 
fathers & their mothers were iying there; but still, to 
please their father Onas, they would sel] some of it. 
Fora certain quantity of English goods they agreed 
to sell him as much land as one of his young men 
could walk around in a day; * beginning at the 
gieat river Coaquanock,” now Kensington, * and 
ending at the great river just below Kallapingo,” 
now Bristol. ‘Lhe bargain being made, a young 
Englishman, much accustomed to travelling, was 
selected to lay outthe land. His walk both aston- 
ished and mortified the Indians. When they came 
for their pay, the Governor perceived dissatisfac- 
tion in their countenances, and asked the cause. 

They replied that the young man had cheated 
them. 

“ Ah, bow can that be ?” said William Penn.— 
“Was it not your own choosing that the ground, 
should be measured in this way ?” 

“True,” replied (he Indian, “ but the white bro- 
ther made too big a waik.” 

Some of Penn’s commissioners became warm, 
and said that the bargain was a fair one—that the 
Indiaus ought to stand to it, and if not, they ought 
to be compelled. 

“* Compelled !” replied the Governor, “ how are 
they to be compelled! Don’t you see that this 
pointsto murder!” ‘Then turning to the Indians 
with a smiling countenance, he said—* Well if you 
have given too much land for the goods first agreed 
on, how much more will do ?” 

With this the Indiaus appeared much pleased, 
and mentioned the number of yards of cloth, and 
fish hooks, with wiich they would be satisfied.— 
These were given, then the Indians shook hands 
with the Governor, and retired, smiling and happy. 
The Indians being gone, William Penn looked 
around on his friends, and liftiug his hands and 
eyes, exclaimed— “ O what a sweet and cheap thing 
is charity! Mention was made just now of com- 
pellimg these poor creatures to stick to their bar- 
gain, that is in plain English to ight and kill them, 
ind all about a little piece of land !” 

This account is the substance of the story as re- 
lated in Weem’s Life of Wilham Penn. It is so 
characteristic of that remarkable man, that there 
can be little doubt of its genuineness aad authen- 
ticily. 
tiow happy it would have been for the early set- 
tlers of all the American colonies—and how happy 
for the numerous tribes of aborigines, had all our 
ancestors pessessed the pacific policy of Governor 
Penn! How much anxiety and distress, and bow 
many hundreds of lives would have been saved !— 
And who ean help wishing that the people of Geor- 
gia, at the present time, might be blessed with a 
Wiiliam Penn, for their Governor ? In that case, 
how easy it would be to sett'e all difficulties with 





the Creek Indians.—Friend of Peace, 
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“+ It is the gift of Poctry to hallow every place in which it 


On Sundays, then, oh let me look 
In God Almighty’s holy book! 


This book to which you oft appeal, 

Does thus the will of God reveal: 

“ Thou shalt not murder, lie, nor, steal." 
Then let your little negro look 
In God Almighty’s holy book! 


Dear massa, you have been to me 

As good and kind as man gaw be, 

And tnany such with joy I See; ™, 
Then let your little slavé boy look 
In God Almighty’s holy book! 


But oh! before I'm grown ‘a man, 
I pray in one thing mend your plan, 


TA. } 
HIDUCATIONS 
WILLIAM KESLEY’S ACADEMY for young Ladies 
No. 59, Lexington street, was opened on MONDAY, the 
20th instant. 

Mr. K. has removed his DWELLING to No. 35, Lexing- 
ton street, where a few GENTEEL BOARDERS 
can be accommodated. 

August 25. 














BICGRAFEY OF COLORED PERSONS, 
JUST RECEIVED from New York, the following inter- 
esting work, price 624 cents, full bound.—'‘ Biographical 
Sketches and Interesting Anecdotes of Persons of Color; to 
which is added a selection of pieces in poetry.” Compiled 
by Abigail Mott. 


moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisile than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than 


the blush of morning. 
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The Grave of a Wortess,* 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


** Ne me plaignez pas—si vous saviez combien de peines 
ce tombeau m’a epargnee!” 


I stood beside the lowly grave;— 
Spring-odours breath’d around, 

And music tn the river wave 
Pass'd with a lulling sound. 


All happy things that love the sun 
In the bright air glanced by, 

And a glad murmur seem’d to run 
Through the soft azure sky. 


Fresh leaves were on the ivy bough 
That fring’d the ruins near; 

Young voices were abroad—but thou 
Their sweetness couldst not hear 


And mournful grew my heart for thee, 
Thou in whose woman’s mind, 

The ray that brightens earth and sea, 
The light of song, was shrined. 


Mournful, that thou wert slumbering low, 
With a dread curtain drawn 

Between thee and the golden glow 
Of this world’s vernal dawn! 


Parted from all the song and bloom 
Thou wouldst bave loved so well, 
To thee the sunshine round thy tomb 


Aud give us all you safely can 
I'm sure you will, if you's! but 1-ok 
In God Almighty’s holy book. 


If wife and babe should e’er he mine, 
Round each when fond affections twine, 
Oh part us not, we’ll all be thine. 

We will not mind the sultry weather, 


“Of atruth, I can perceive that God is no respecter of 


persons: but in every nation, he that feareth Him and work. 
eth righteousness, is accepted with Him”—<Acts, x. 34, 35, 


For sale by 
ARMSTRONG & PLASKITT, 
No. 134, Market Street. 


Baltimore, September 22, 1821. 12tf. 





If we may love aud work together. 





The stripes "tis said, one Jesus bore, 

Could I but read his sufferings sore, 

Would make mine lighter than before. 
Yes, every sorrow I could prook, 
By studying God Almighty’s book. 


I’m told this book so wise and good, 

Has made it fully undérstood, 

God made all nations of one blood; 
If this be done, I then may meet 
My massa at my Saviour’s feet. 


OMoman, 


Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue; 

She, while Apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave. 





Love is like a Bee, 


Tis plain Love’s passion doth agree 

In three things with a honey-bee: 

Love, Jike the bee, its sweets doth bring— 
And like the bee, it leaves a stung: 

And like the bee too, love will settle, 
Lured by the clink of precious metal. 














Was buta broken spell. 


The bird, the insect on the wing, 
In their bright rec¢ less play, 

Might feel the lush and life of spring, 
—And thou wert passed away!-— 


—But then, even then, a nobler thought 
O’er my vain sadness came, 

The immortal spirit woke and wrought 
Within my thrilling frame. 


Surely on lovelier things, | said, 
Thou must have look’d ere now, 
‘Than all that round our pathway shed 

Odours and hues below. 


The shadows of the tomb are here, 
Yet veautiful is earth! 

Whatsee’st thou, then, where no dim fear, 
No haunting dream hath birth? 


Here a vain love to passing flowers 
Thou gav’st—but where thou art, 
The sway is not with changeful bours, 

There iove and death must part. 


Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud, but deep; ; 

The glorious bowers of earth among 
How often didst thou weep! 


Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts, and high! 

Now peace the Woman’s heart bath found, 
And joy the Poet’s eye! 


7. ——__ 
— 


*** Extrinsic interest has lately attached to the fine scene- 
ry of Woodstock, near Kilkenny, on account of its having 
been the last residence of the author of Psyche. Her grave 
is one of many inthe chureh-yard of the village. The ri- 
ver runs smoothly by. Theruins of an ancient abbey that 
have been partially converted into a church, reverently 
throw their mantie of tender shadow over it. It is the ve- 
Ty spot for the grave of « poetess.’’—Tales by the O'Hara 
Family. 





Che Aegre Bop’s Petition. } 
bY MRS, HANNAH MORE. 
There is a book I’ve heard them sa 
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BY BENJAMIN LUNDY, 
FOR REPRINTING BY SUBSCRIPTION 


A WORK ENTITLED 


ON THE 


NECESSITY OF A PROMPT EXTINCTION 
OF 


BRITISH COLONIAL SLAVERY; 
CHIEFLY ADDRESSED 
TO THE MORE INFLUENTIAL CLASSES: 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


THOUGHTS ON COMPENSATION. 


BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 





-_—— 





‘* Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 
EE 

The above mentioned production is from the pen of the 
celebrated authoress of the pamphlet entitled, ‘' Immediate, 
not Gradual Abolition,” §c. and is, perhaps, the most power- 
ful appeal that ever was made to the British public, on be- 
helf of the suffering victims of slavery in the West Indies 
It is, mereover, well calculated to draw the public attentior 
to that important subject, in the United States; as the same 
arguments will generally apply, equally, in both couatries 
Itis much sought for, though but very few copies have 
reached America, and none are now for sale. 

The work will be neatly printed on good paper, and wil! 
probably, consist of about 220 pages. It will be stitched and 
covered, with strong paper, aud furnished to subscribers at 
fifty cents a copy. A discount will be made to those who 
take a considerable number of copies. The work will be 
put to press as soon as the number of subscribers will war- 
rantit. 

Sub. — received by the publisher at the office of the 


Authorisea Agents, “ie 
The following named gentiemen are authorized to acts 


agents for the Genius of Universal Emancipation, in theit 
respective sections of country, viz. 


Wim A. Tyson, Ellicott’s Mills, Md. 
Abaer M. Plumer, Newmarket. do. 
Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel Bryan, P. M. Alexandria, de. 
Post Master, Leesburg, Va. 
Daniel Stone P M_ Waterford. do. 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, do. 
Jona. Taylor, jr. Loudoun County, do. 
S. R. Jones, Breok County, do. 
Richard Mendenba!!, Jamestown, N. C: 
Thos. Moore, p. m. .Vew Market. do. 
Samuel Hill, p. m. Orange County, do, 
M. Long,e. m. Long's Mills, do. 
3. D. Rounsaville. Lexington, do, 
Thomas Lundy, Surry County, do. 
Benjamin Swaim, New Salem, do. 
Rev. H. M’Milian., Chesterville S.C. 
P. Carey, Esq. ep. m. Yorkville. do. 
James Jones, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Rev. William Mack, Columbia, do. 
Win. Bryant, Nashville, do. ” 
John A. Henry, Wathington County, Arkansgs. 
Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky. 
Alexander Reynolds, Hart County, do. 
Rev. J. T. Crow, Smockville, Ja, 
Theron Brownfield, Columbia Ill. 
Hooper Warren, Esq. Springfield, dg. 
Posi Master, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 
William Lewis, Harrisville, do. 
Jehu Lewis, Brownsville, Pa. 
William M’Keever, West Middleton do. 
Wm. Baldwin, Cookstewn, do. 
James Mott, (Vo. 45, Front Street,) Phaildelphia. 
Wa. P. Richards, Wilmington, Del. , 
Richard Lundy, Burlington, N. J. 
Mahlon Day, Wew York. 
Rev. N. Worcester, p. M. Brighton. Mass. 
Rev. L. D. Dewey, Sheffield. do. 
Wm. B. Bowler, Port-au-Prince, Hayli. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


OF THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

The price of subscription is Taree Do..aks per ann 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing.—but af 
receipt will be given, if Two Dotziars anp Firry Cents be 
paid in advance. 
Subscriptions will not be received for less time than 8 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must a 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of ap au" 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sums,at 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispeo’ 
sably necessary. 

Subscribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their names 
if they are in arrears. ey 

The postage must be paid on all letters and communic® 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. | 

Adcress BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor, 
South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets, Baltimor 
———— 


BOOK, PAMPEHLETSs 
Bow Airtutiwg, 


IN GENERAL, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED 














’ 
Which says, ** Thou shalt not week bor play 
On God Almighty's holy day.” ey 


Genius of Universal Emancipotion, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Booksellers and in different parts of the United States 
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